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John Tauler was born in Strasburg near 
the end of the thirteenth century. It was 
about the time when Dante wrote his cele- 
Pbrated poems in Italy, and a little before the 

ime of Wicliffe and Chaucer in England. It 
was a period of darkness in the religious 
world, but of unrest, in which here and there 
parnest souls were struggling after a higher 
hristian life. As these overcame the obstacles 
nd resistances to spiritual progress which 
bounded, they attained a proportionate stat- 
re and strength, and their holy lives, and 
@ words and works were the more conspicuous 
® dy contrast with their surroundings. 
» Tauler was only a boy when the call of God 
§ tame to him to devote his life to His service. 
To do this required a separation from the 
® spirit of the world, which the christian feel- 
im ing of that age erroneously thought could 
‘only be secured by a monastic life. He there- 
fore about the year 1308 left his family and 
friends, and home of wealth, and entered the 
‘convent of the (then young) Dominican Order 
in his native city. He thought in after years 
he might have served God better had he kept 
his wealth and used it for Him. But he ever 
regarded bis monastic vows and monkish life 
a8 a blessing to him, in which he turned en- 
thusiastically from the “holldwness of the 
a to the joy of living and working for 


He was soon sent to the Dominican College 
in Paris where Eckhardt had recently been 
& teacher, to study theology and kindred 
sciences. He was a good student, but of such 
pursuits he was accustomed to say: “ Those 
great masters of Paris do read vast books and 
turn over the leaves with great diligence, 
which is a very good thing, but the men en- 
lighted by the Spirit, read the true, living 
Book, wherein all things live.” 

After his course of study in Paris, he pro- 
bably returned to his convent in Strasburg, 


and little is known of him for a number of/derstand but little thereof.” 


years. These were doubtless years of prepa- 
Tation for the work before him. 

In the year 1322, during a prolonged con- 
flict between the civil and papal powers, the 
city of Strasburg was laid under the interdict 
ofthe Pope, and continued so for nearlytwenty- 
six years. The state of things produced by 
such an act, and the suffering occasioned by 
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itare difficult now toconceive. “Thechurches/and the preacher in twenty-four articles gave 
were closed, there was no public worship, no|the rules of a holy life. Nicolas went to his 
ministrations of the clergy, no church-bells|lodging and wrote from memory the whole 
tolled out their chimes, calling men to labor,|sermon, word for word, and took it to Tauler. 
to rest, and to prayer; no marriage-services,!The latter was astonished by this proof of the 
and the bodies of the dead were buried with-|superiority of the man whom he had taken to 
out religious rite.” The Dominican and Fran-|be a simple, ignorant peasant. Nicolas in- 
ciscan Orders, however, were excepted, and|formed him he had not come hither for the 
allowed to perform clerical duties during an|good he expected to get out of his preaching, 
interdict. Tauler remained in the city when|but in order “with God’s help to give him 
most of the clergy deserted it, and ministered|some good counsel.” He then dealt most 
consolation to the people. It was while en-|faithfully with the sermon, and probed as 
gaged in this work in Strasburg in those/with a keen lance the preacher's own life. 
troubled years, that he became distinguished |“ You are a great clerk,” he said, “and have 
as a christian minister, and his fame spread|taught us a good lesson in this sermon, but 
abroad. Le frequently made long journeys/you yourself do not live according to it.” For 
to other cities which were under the same/jhimself, he said, “ man’s words have in many 
excommunication. ways hindered me more than they have helped 
In these journeys he made many friends,}me. And for this reason, it often happened 
especially among those religious circles which |that when I came away from the sermon, I 
Eckhardt had formed some years before, in}bought certain false notions away with me, 
his missionary visits to the Rhineland. The| which I hardly got rid of in along while, with 
christian ladies Margaretha and Christine|great toil; but if the highest Teacher of all 
Ebner, were his steadfast friends, sympathiz-|truth shall come to a man, he must be empty 
ing with him, and cheering him in his labor-|and quit of all the things of time. When the 
ious work. One of these spoke of him as“the|same Master cometh to me, he teaches me 
holiest of God’s children now living upon this|more in one hour than you, or all the doctors 
earth ;” and said that “the spirit of God|from Adam to the judgment day, will ever do.” 
breathed through him, assweet music through| The conversations which followed are 
alute.” This was said before the great change|among the most remarkable on record. The 
he experienced, which has been called his|unsparing faithfulness of Nicolas as he laid 
“ conversion.” bare the hidden faults of Tauler before his 
Tauler’s early life had been a tranquil one,|eyes, and the humility and tenderness with 
without any record of “severe mental strug-|which the latter was brought to submit bim- 
gles with sin, and doubt, and temptation, |self to the treatment and counsel of bis true 
ending in the victory of the grace of God over|friend, show the grandeur of the two men, 
the human soul.” But a great crisis now/and the purity and loftiness of a friendship 
awaited him. In the midst of his popularity | which could bear such scrutiny and truthful- 
and prosperity, about the year 1340, it is said |ness. 
that “the great layman” Nicolas of Basle,| Tauler besought Nicolas to tell him how he 
was warned three times in his sleep that he/had attained tosuchalife. Nicolasreplied that 
should go to Strasburg and hear the far famed |all the wondrous dealings of God with him a 
preacher. He came and heard Tauler five| poor sinner, for the last twelve years, would 
times. He saw that he was “a loving good-|be more than the largest book his hearer pos- 
hearted man, of good understanding in the|sessed would hold. The first thing that helped 
Scriptures, but dark as to the light of Grace.” | him was “a sincere and utterly self-surrender- 
He then introduced himself to Tauler, told|ing humility.” In such a state, he said, “ God 
him he had come thirty leagues to hear him, | will not fail to give a man such exercises, by 
and now wished to receive the communion at|temptations and other trials, as He perceives 
his hand. Tauler, perhaps flattered by such|to be profitable, and such as he is able to bear, 
a request, willingly became his confessor.|if he is only willing.” 
After twelve weeks Nicholas begged him to} In the beginning he had read German books 
preach a sermon “Showing how a man may |about the lives of saints, and he began to ex- 
attain to the highest point it is given us tolercise himself in the life of the saints, with 
reach in this life.” such severities that he grew sick and was 
Tauler answered, “ Ah! dear son, what dost| brought to death’s door. In his sleep a voice 
thou ask for?” “ How shall I tell thee of such|reproved him saying, “Thou foolish man, if 
high things? For I ween thou wouldst un-|thou art bent on killing thyself before thy 
Nicolas said—|time, thou wilt have to bear a heavy punish- 
“ Ah! dear master, even though I should un-|ment; but if thou did’st suffer God to exercise 
derstand little or nothing thereof, yet I can-|thee, He could exercise thee better than thou 
not but thirst after it. Multitudes flock to|can by thyself, or with the devil’s counsel.” 
hear you; if there were one among them all| At the mention of the devil he awoke ina 
who could understand you, your labor were’ fright, rose up, and walked to a wood, think- 
well bestowed.” ing he had indeed begun those self-imposed 
Tauler consented, and announced when he|exercises without counsel. There he sought 
would preach the sermon. Many people came,|an old bermit and told him all that had hap- 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Our Floating Home. 
How shall we at light expense enjoy the 


pened to him. The hermitasked—* By whose 
counsel hast thou done these things?” He 
answered—“ Of my own will.” “Then know,” 


said the hermit, “that it has been the devil’s|much-desired repose from business duties and 


counsel. Thou must not obey him any more |¢he tension of American life, with the change 
as long as thou livest, but utterly give thyself|o¢ gir and scene, which are more clearly per- 
up to God.” Thereupon Nicolas ceased from |cejved from year to year in this great bust- 
these exercises, and “ yielded himself and his ling land of ours to be not the mere pleasure 
doings altogether to God.” of summer so much as the annual tonic reach- 
He did not have the Scriptures, as he was &|jng farther and deeper and more wholesomely 
layman, and the common people did not have into our lives than medicine? How shall we 
the Bible then. He was, however, a quick|eombine with these,—the gentle rest and 
learner by natural intelligence, and at one pleasant change, and life in the open air,—the 
time the suggestion came into his mind that|c¢harm of social converse and congenial un- 
by earnest mental effort he might attain to fatiguing companionship? Such were the 
some comprehension of Divine things. But questions which presented themselves last 
he marked straightway that it was the devil’s| winter to a city family, looking forward to 
counsel, and put it from him. After that in|the heat and exbaustion of summer; and re- 
his matins (his three o'clock morning de- membering an account of a pleasant journey 
votions) he entreated, “O eternal and merci-| made two years before by a party of artists, 
ful God, that it were thy will to give me to| over the Hudson and the Erie Canal, they con- 
discover something that should be above our|cluded to make inquiry into the chance of 
sensual reasons!” Then he was affrighted securing for themselves a canal boat for an 
‘that he had presumed to ask so great a favor.| excursion up the Delaware and Lehigh rivers 
Abased with a sense of his unthankfulness to Mauch Chunk, and the conditions of neces- 
and unworthiness, he confessed his sins, and sity and convenience that would attach to it. 
plead for forgiveness. Such was his feeling] 4 visit was accordingly made to the “ Michael 
of vileness and guilt that he threw off bis/{hler,” a canal boat then frozen in at Bristol, 
garments and scourged himself until the blood | py. superficial measurements made, as no 
ran down his shoulders. As the words of|access could be had to the interior, and the 
penitence remained on his heart and his lips|pefusal had of her owner for her for some time 
till break of day, God had mercy on him s0|phetween 6th mo. 15th and a month later. 
that his mind was filled with a clear under-| The terms for the “ Michael Uhler” were to 
standing. “In that hour,” said he, “I was! be g6 per day for boat, mules and men, these 
deprived of my natural reason, and saw a|« finding themselves,” and the towage from 
supernatural mighty wonder and sign, and| Vine St. wharf to Bristol. if required, was to 
received more truth and more illumination in|pe $3 each’ way. After due reflection this 
my understanding than all the teachers could | was required, and a party of twenty-five, 
ever teach me.” ranging, except one younger child, from 15 
He applied the truth to Tauler so closely ;/to 28 with three of maturer years to carry 
showing him that he was trusting to his learn-|jp larger part the burden of prudence and re- 
ing, and depending on his knowledge of the sponsibility for all, assembled in twos and 
letter, and that he was seeking his own and |threes at Uhler’s wharf, between 9 and 10 
not the glory of God ; that he was still selfish | 4. M., 6th mo. 27th, 1881. Gathering had 
and a Pharisee, that Tauler felt troubled and|peen made at various houses of sundry house- 
angry. This was used asa proof that he had| hold furniture, implements and conveniences, 
not attained to the perfect life he had been|with store of provisions of various kinds 
preaching. Tauler was convicted and softened, purchased, and a new oil stove of largest ca- 
and acknowledged himself a sinner, and re- pacity, with head light oil, seemed to fill all 
solved to live a better life, or die for it. He|lanticipations of the light-hearted maidens 
besought Nicolas to become his teacher. Nico-|who had banished by general consent all 
las disclaimed any power of himself to in-|« domestic help,” and asked for no better than 
struct or help any one, only as he should be|to do the work themselves.* Three others 
enabled by the Holy Spirit. As an instance|boarded the “Michael Ubler” on her arrival 
of such power conterred on mortals, he re-|at Bristol, bringing up the number of her 
ferred to Catharine of Alexandria, who at passengers to twenty-eight ; among whom 
fourteen years of age was enabled to prevail 0 tho | f 
over fifty of the great masters so that they 
went willingly to martyrdom. “The same 
spirit may be speaking to you now,” said he to 
Tauler, “through me a poor sinnerand unwor- 
thy man.” Beginning at the primary lesson he 
set Tauler an alphabet of rules to learn in five 
weeks. He allowed him to be his own school- 
master, and to chastise himself when he felt 
that he was not perfect in any one of those 
letters, and thought himself unable to learn 
it. The substance of this golden alphabet is 
embodied in the following lines. 


(To be concluded.) 





were counted eight who are now or formerly 
were teachers, with whom sooner or later in 
the trip were associated three medical stu- 


dents. 
harmony, patience and good nature, fairly 
met by all observed by the writer. The ad- 
justments of the home-made hammocks and 
curtains between the apartments, &c., were 
new and untried; it was late before all prac- 
ticable arrangements had been made for the 
night, and then came up a gentle rain, from 
which dropping ensued here and there from 
a deck assuredly not water-tight. Some 
crowding there was, but great good nature 
prevailed, and it is not known that any sick- 
ness resulted from the exposure. 


Oh, how many precious moments are wasted 





That evening and night were tests of 


in softness and self-indulgence, in frivolous 
pursuits, in idle conversation, in vague and 
useless revelry, which, if rightly improved. 
might tell upon the world’s destiny and the 
Redeemer’s glory.—Clarke. 


Soon we moved calmly on towards Morris- 
ville and the Delaware, which was not in sight 
after leaving Bristol, at a pace of 3 miles to 


* A mistake—it would have been to the general re- 
lief to have with us a “ domestic.” 


34 per hour; and here was our first surprise, 
With many of us, accustomed to the railroad 
near by and the general face of the country, 
there had been an anticipation that this por 
tion of the route would be dull and mone 
tonous, but it proved far otherwise, the gentle 
beauty of a populous agricultural distri 
looked in upon us through the ever varying 


to full stature along the canal, and seen over 

the glassy water, mirroring the heaven’. 
own clouds and azure, it presented to us” 
constantly renewed attraction. Farmhouse 

and bridges contributed from time to time to 

the picturesqueness of these views, and it was 

very noticeable that the interest felt in these 

quietly peaceful scenes had not been paled for 

our return by the majesty and greatness of 
mountain scenery. At Morrisville the boat 

turned northward along the Delaware, and 

for miles the view embraced a more extended 

prospect,—the river with the canal, and the 

adjacent scenery, became more rolling and 

hilly as we approached Easton. To return, 
the night of the 27th was spent above Yardley- 
ville, at which point a young friend who had 
visited us during the day joined us for the trip. 
Throughout the excursion our captain, Jacob 
iSmith, exhibited a commendable concern al 
ways to select our halting places for the night 
at secluded points, and especially at a distance 
from centres of rough population; and the 
driver, “ Aleck” [Elkanab] Riegel and himself, 
iproved alike courteous, attentive and careful 
jin their language. 

Third-day, the 28th. Witha bright pleasant 
morning we moved forward about 4.30; we 
| passed New Hope at about 8 to 9—pausing 
‘there a half hour and receiving a call from a 
group of friends living near the town, who 
seemed much interested in our dwelling, our 
\arrangements and our prospects. At Ublers- 
‘town we found Michael Ubler, owner of the 
vessel, living in a handsome residence, with 
pleasant grounds, &c., hard by the canal; his 
fleet of boats is large, and his monthly dues to 
the canal are said to reach $5000. In the dusk 
we passed “the Narrows,” a bit of magnificent 
scenery on the Delaware, whose very name 
had been unknown to us, and to which we 
agreed to devote some bours of daylight on 
the return. Usually on the way up, our boat 
kept on till 9 or 10 Pp. M., starting again in 
the very early morning; on the return, we 
stopped at different points early in the even- 
ing, and allowed ourselves two or three plea- 
sant hours of twilight on the adjacent green 
sward. 

Fourth-day the 29th. At about 9.30 a. M., 
we rounded the rocks at the mouth of the 
Lehigh, and entered the Lehigh Canal. From 
Easton to Bethlehem is a reach of the canal 
embracing much river scenery of great beauty 
and variety, with here and there great iron 
works at intervals, as Glendon, &c., so that 
natural scenery and some of the most impos- 
ing commercial constructions of men com- 
bined to give a new and peculiar interest to 
this lovely section of our route. In the early 
afternoon we reached Bethlehem, and almost 
the entire party visited the Bethlehem Steel 
Works, nearly the largest in the Union, 
worked on the Bessemer process. Here great 
reservoirs or basins of melted steel were seen 
returning to the furnace for the last stage of 
purification, and their splendid incandesceneé 
reconciled to the heat the novices most im 
patient of it. We were also shown the sue 
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cessive rolling of steel rails from the shapeless|ceptions, that such have either never entered 
log of red-hot steel to the finished bar or rail,|the straight gate and the narrow way, or 
whose simultaneous cutting to regulation |else, like “ Pliable” in Pilgrim’s Progress, they 
length by saws at each end, gives forth ajhave been so warped aside as to take up with 
brilliant and copious shower of sparks flying]|a rest short of the true rest and which is not 
like meteors in every direction. of the Lord’s preparing. In effect 

Fitth-day, the 30th. Passed Allentown —“Drifting with the current, living to themselves alone.” 
about sunrise, and before the multitudinous ' 
wheels of business life were fairly stirring. | These awakened onessee so much of'a worldly 
We reached Catasauqua in the early morning, |SPitit among such professors of the religion 
and found the Crane Iron Works adjacent to ot Jesus, that they ure almost persuaded to 
the canal. These we visited in force and saw |g'¥e up all they have felt and seen to be re- 
the usual machinery for casting pig iron, a quired of them as void of reality or but an 
noble steam engine, with fly wheel of 30 feet |"™pty, name. If, say they, one can glide 
diameter, vividly recalling in its massive pro- along ina worldly-wise religion that involves 
portions and majestic movement the great |"° sacrifice of self, no meekness and lowliness 
Corliss steam engine of the Centennial Exhi- of heart, no subjugation of the will, no taking 
bition. Here also we climbed to the level of |Christ’s yoke upon us, no crucifixion unto 
the summit of the blast chimney, and besides death of the natural man, no mortifying cross, 
enjoying a fine view from that height, we saw | 2° thoroughly cleansing baptism; in short 
the method of delivery into the chimney itself,tbat a way bas been found to reconcile the 
of the ore and the ingredients needed to ex- commands of God and the approbation of the 
tract the metal from it. The nominal pro-| world, the amusements of time with the in- 
duction of these works is 75,000 tons of pig|terests of eternity, the expectation of every 
iron per year—the actual, 45,000, with three thing hereafter while giving up nothing here; 
blast furnaces. As the works originated with then what is the use of a life of self-denial or 
the elder Thqmas of the neighboring Thomas of swimming against the current of the world |as though no account would have to be ren- 
Iron Works, they embrace one of the oldest and its spirit? If such see or hear but little dered to Him who “created the fruit of the 
Hfurnaces in the country, with appliances of ™0re from many professors of the name of|jips.” How many, moreover, seem to forget 
Hihe oldest style, while on the other hand an Christ, than what sball we eat ordrink; where-|that life is most uncertain; that a judgment 
immense new furnace is in construction now, |Withal shall we be clothed; what is the state/awaits where errors are irretrievable; and 
‘with the most advanced of modern methods °f Stocks and trade ; is there any thing new in ‘that eternity is never ending. 
and contrivances. jbusiness circles; or at what fashionable re-| The gifted Hannah More in an “ Allegory” 

During this day we passed through the S0rt is there the most room i display, and|entitled “The Pilgrims,” vividly protrays 
beautiful and picturesque Lehigh Gap, too the most pleasure to be found? how are they | what a fast hold the things of time and sense, 
rell known perhaps to justify description, but t0 Teconcile it with the demands of a crucified jy other words, the worldly spirit, have gotten 
jleasing anew to those of us most familiar with Yet Tisen and glorified Lord Jesus, that the of the beguiled citizens of earth ; and no less 
i, As evening drew nigh, the fertile, rolling SoVermment of ourselves must be wholly upon how it strikes a stranger to see the general 
ind often hilly country which lies north of the bis shoulders, and that nothing less than the infatuation that prevails! She says: “I ob- 
Lehigh Gap, gave place to wooded mountains beart: and affections will be accepted as a|served that these pilgrims, instead of being 
sterile and seemingly of no monied value ex- living —— and whole burnt-offering upon upon the watch, lest they should be ordered 
wept for the prospect of value in the young bis altar! “ loff unprepared ; instead of laying up any 
trees, whose predecessors have long ago yield-| While it is not only allowable but our duty, | provisions, or even making memorandums of 
ed to the axe the accumulated stores of cen- © provide for our temporal needs—‘“ provide what they would be likely to want at the end 
turies; and. by sun-down a secluded bay in things honest in the sight of all men”—at the lof their journey, spent most of their time in 
the canal was reached just below the iron ,S#me time these must be kept subordinate to |crowds, either in the way of traffic or diver- 
bridge of the Lehigh Valley R. R., which the great business. The cares as well as the 'sion. At first, when I saw them so much 
erosses both river and canal in successive Tiches and pleasures of this life are, by our|engaged in conversing with each other, I 
spans. This little bay, a widening to receive blessed Lawgiver, compared to thorns ; which thought it a good sign, and listened atten- 
arapid and large feeder of the canal falling ®7¢ not only wholly fruitless, but they choke, tively to their talk, not doubting but the chief 
into it in a pretty cascade, had on its right and tear, and wound. — The love of them turn of it would be about the climate, or 
the untrodden mountain side covered with ™anifests a worldly spirit. They are, when \treasures, or society, they should probably 
foliage and rocky masses with their debris, to immoderately pursued, inconsistent with a! meet with in the far country. I supposed they 
the foot, and on its left the width of the canal) Work of grace, and destructive to a growth|might. be also discussing about the best and 
and tow path, making a beautiful and seclud- |!" 1. As no man can serve two masters, and safest road to it, and that each was availing 
ed home or abiding place, three-fourths of a #8 there will never be a shorter or smoother | himself of the knowledge of his neighbor, 
mile below Mauch Chunk, and out of sight |Patbway to heaven than that which was|op g subject of equal importance to all. I 
from the town, while hemmed in all around by |Opened by the Saviour to Nicodemus, Jobn jistened to every party, but in scarcely any 


iii. 3., an indulgence in them will proportion-|qid I hear one word about the land to which 





sidered by high professors a safe one.” When 
secret prayer is neglected; when the life and 
power of Christ in the inner man is over- 
looked ; when knowledge in the head is more 
cultivated than grace in the heart; when we 
are ignorant of that new birth without which 
no man can see God; we cannot be other, 
notwithstanding all our profession and repu- 
tation among men, than as sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal in the sight of an om- 
niscient, infallible Judge. How responsible 
such mere professors—‘“ having the form of 
godliness without the power’—become for 
that talent of influence so steadily operating 
and so calculated to leaven others! How 
vigilant should these and all be to have their 
treasure laid up in heaven; to seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness; and 
then would tbeir hearts, their conversation, 
their attractiveness, be there and thereunto 
also. But is it not painfully manifest, that 
too much out of the abundance of an unre- 
newed beart and a worldly spirit the mouth 
speaketh and the tongue influenceth; while 
the fruit indicates the tree. Too many speak 
as though their tongues were their own; and 











































the silent majesty of “the everlasting hills, : : 
and this was our delightful home during the |#bly retard and abate the light and comfort ithey were bound, though it was their home, 
three days of our stay, well-chosen, and as it/Of our souls. It will prevent the great truths /the place where their whole interest, expecta- 


proved, altogether exempt from intrusion. |f redeeming love from being duly perceived, |tion and inheritance lay ; to which also great 
(To be concluded.) much less appreciated. ; The eye-sight of part of their friends were gone before, and 
=? spiritual discovery becoming more and more | whither they were sure all the rest would fol- 
,_ for“ The Friend.” /dimmed as respects the giving way to allow, Instead of this, their whole talk was 
A Worldly Spirit. worldly spirit, individuals, perhaps, insensi- 


about the business, or the pleasures, or the 
fashions of the strange but bewitching coun- 
try which they were merely passing through, 
and in which they had not one foot of land 
which they were sure of calling their own for 
the next quarter of an bour. What little 
estate they had was personal, and not real, 
and that was a mortgaged, life-bold tenement 
of clay, not properly their own, but only lent 
them on a short uncertain lease, of which 


Christian professors who are yet in league bly yet increasingly become stumbling blocks 
with the spirit of the world, allow so much instead of way-marks to others. 
of the fulness of their hearts to escape at} A form of godliness without the power (2 
their lips and to be demonstrated in their Tim. lil. 5), we apprehend is very prevalent 
lives, that those around them, especially ten- in the present day. When this is accompanied 
derly visited minds, are oftentimes greatly with an amiable benevolent disposition, with 
discouraged and stumbled. These, instead}Warm natural affections and engaging man- 
of finding that every one who names the name |ners, it may, without close self-inspection and 
of Christ has departed from iniquity and that|Watchfulness unto prayer, deceive alike the 
they are able and willing to lend a helping|influencer and the influenced. It has been|three-score years and ten was considered as 
hand to those just commencing the journey to suggestively said, that “we are called to althe longest period, and very few indeed lived 
ion, find, on the contrary, with too few ex-|much more holy state than is generally con-|in it to the end of the term; for this was 
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always at the will of the lord, part of whose|ships they arrived at Barbadoes ; was after- Sweeping, and washing the dishes, 
prerogative it was, that he could take away|wards sent to America, purchased by Cap- Bringing the wood from the shed ; 
the lease at pleasure, knock down the stoutest| tain Pascall, and sent on board his ship, called — sewing and knitting, 
: : , : ; ; elping to make up the bed; 
tenement at a single blow, and turn out the|tbhe Industrious Bee; it was on this sbip he Taking good care of the baby . th 
poor shivering, helpless inhabitant naked, to|received the name of Gustavus Vassa. He Watching her lest she should fall ; ds 
that far country for which he had made no|says in his account of his life, “ Having often We little children are busy ; . 
provision.” seen my master and a lad named Richard Oh, there is work for us all, - 
‘ —**—— For “The Friend.” | Baker, who was very kind to me, reading in Helping moma. . 
It is at all times encouraging to find that books, I had a desire to do so, that I might Work makes us cheerful and happy, in 
efforts for the amelioration of the condition of| find out how all things had a beginning. For Makes us both active and strong ; Sc 
the oppressed in any situation in life are ap- that purpose I often took a book, talked to it, eS ne 
ciated by those for w » benefit thev are|#nd then placed it to my ear to hear what it . When we have labored all long. 
preciated by those for whose benefit they are J » Mae : : Gladly we help our kind parents, se 
designed. Finding among the papers and would say; but when I found it remained Quickly we come at their call ; fr 
letters of John Pemberton, that have been|silent I was much concerned.” He after- Children should love to be busy ; su 
copied for preservation, the following state- wards obtained a knowledge of reading; by There is mach work for. us all, nt 
ment by the colored people of London, it was his own industry and faithfulness acquired aD ay a. or 
thought it would be interesting to the readers the means to purchase his freedom, and made : ‘ fer 
of “ The Friend.” several voyages as a sailor. “It is stated by | ee ne 
: ; i Gregorie, in his inquiry into the intellectual AN ALLEGORY. fr 
Extract from a letter of Daniel Mildred to John and moral faculties of the negroes, that after One lovely autumn day, f 
Pemberton, dated London, 10th mo. 28th, thirty years of a wandering and stormy life, I slowly wandered through a garden fair, h 
1785. : Vassa established himself in London, married, rer — aoa ey on ee ae ha 
A number of blacks, eight or ten, came to/published his memoirs, which have several m Sascieal tay aay eaalidien thats sy ro 
our last Meeting for Sufferings, and three|times been reprinted ; in 1789, he presented a While butterflies and bees, of 
Friends were deputed to go down to them, petition to Parliament for the suppression of'| And myriad other winged things a 
to whom they gave a paper testifying their|the slave trade.” He himself says, “ Having _Made the soft air PI 
grateful acknowledgments for the kindness|been early taught to look for the hand of God Satin WEE ie Gan ae See , 
and diligence of the Society on their behalf.|in minute circumstances, they have been of I gazed around . 
They said they were deputed to wait on the consequence to me; and aiming at simple | Entranced with all this beauty, when my eye ~ 
Society in behalf of the whole. truth in relating the incidents of my life, [| Fell on nae _ pat take trellis high. di 
ce ‘ roe leila ae . 7 x ° ¢ sy gar 
tie society of gentlemen hope some of my readers will gain instruction | 4nd green, (zuriant foliage charmed my sense th. 
: ° s from them. |Of harmony in nature, and methought, thi 
Bic Gentlemen,—By reading your book en-| The foregoing account of G. V. is extracted |“ It now is vintage time ; ere I go hence, su! 
titled Caution to Great Britain and her Colo-| principally from a volume entitled, “ Colored |T’ll taste the luscious fruit.” Quick, then, I sought 
nies, concerning the calamitous state of the| Americans,” where a fuller account may be Beneath the leaves to find the clusters rare ; he 
enslaved negroes : We, the poor oppressed and ‘found. W. P. T. |I knew must hide beneath their gruetal shade, , 
much degraded Africans, who are here met,| — ae Gs age aes eee ee -_ 
desire to approach you with this address ot prairie i oe. I stood amazed. 
thanks, with our inmost love and warmest DIVINE ORDER. “ What meaneth this?’ [ cried. “O lovely vine, sel 
acknowledgment, and with the deepest sense| is first the true, and then the beautiful, rue oe eee Scenes at 5 Sa ae ee _ 
of your benevolence, unwearied labor, kind Bict Grat the beautiful, and chen the true; Se cee o 
ae a ne First the wild moor, with rock and reed and pool, In this fair soil, though strong thy tendrils twine, chi 
interposition and laudable attempts which,| Then the gay garden, rich in scent and hue. And thy green leaves wave wanton in the wind ? Th 
under God, you have made towards breaking], Oh, say, hast thou done right, 
the yoke of slavery, and to administer a little Tis first the good, and then the beautiful, In making such requite ms 
eaneibet wad eens te thomneds cad tons of _ Not first the beautiful and then the good ; _ To him who placed thee here, surrounded thee ex: 
ececnentiasilt anu dihananiabes ot First the rough seed, sown in the rougher soil, With all this beauty, bade thee grow lie 
bene abdnendl waaen <. y afflicted and too| Then the flower-blossom, or the branching wood. And blossom and bear fruit ?” at 
ane 27roes, | 
“Gentlemen, could you by perseverance at| Not first the glad, and then the sorrowful, Then, methought, ‘ - 
last be enabled, under God, to lighten in any|,,, But first the sorrowful, and then the glad ; , ee c 
degree the heavy burden of the afflicted, no a ee ae ure ener . 
Rage eag , Then we forget that we were ever sad. Prone on the ground its branches fell, n 
doubt it will in some measure be the possible And trailed themselves in dust. While from their : 
means of saving the souls of many of the op-| Not first the bright, and after that the dark, midst os 
pressors ; and if so, sure we are, that the God| _ But first the dark, and after that the bright ; Came ever and anon a mournful wail, ~ 
whose eyes are ever upon all his creatures, First the thick cloud, and then the rainbow’s arc, ae ee eS ene 
and always rewards every true act of virtue wie the ark goave, Chen reneerestion light. ee "Saectencaeten 
and regards the prayers of the oppressed, will] Tis first the night—stern night of storm and war. My fruiting-time is past! os 
give you and yours those blessings which are| Long nights of heavy clouds and veiled skies— O cruel, cruel fate, h 
not in the power of us mortals to express or| Then the far sparkle of the morning star That I must hear, at last, _ 
conceive, which we as a part of those capti-| That bids the saints awake, and dawn arise, ‘C ; ian ae ens » - 
vated, oppressed and afflicted people most! _ = —Bonar. oh, aed eee ep a = 
devoutly wish and pray. Presented by Gus-| Selected, | All this fair summer have I spent my strength : 
tavus Vassa, and seven others, the 21st of HELPING PAPA AND MAMMA. In adding leaf to leaf, to beautify dat 
Oct. 1785.” : Planting the corn and potatoes — —_ oe — : moi 
Gustavus Vassa was a native of “that part Helping to scatter the seeds ; On hich al Hh we. ree h th 
of Africa known by the name of Guinea, ex- Feeding the hens and the chickens, With all its bpecheen. ~ iin ‘thi inti 
tending along the coast about 3400 miles from Freeing the garden from weeds ; My haughty head. © foolish, foolish pride! - 
Senegal to Angola, and includes a variety of Prendt oer to the pasture, Alas! it is my pride has brought me low. rw 
kingdoms ;’ was born in 1745, consequently We ieate tadtican aps bor stall ; Henceforth, there’s nought for me but shame and woe.” i OF 
at the time of the presentation of the above Sure there is work for us all, Then ceased the voice. My dream was past, con 
address was about 40 years of age. He, when Helping papa. And I awoke. : 
about 11 years old, with a young sister, were : . . But to my soul it spoke et 
stolen from his father’s family, whe wes 6 Coens Be 4 in _ ean —— ee a thou, that at the last, _ 
: when it’s dry; ’ 
man of rank, and placed with many others of| Picking the apples aed peaches, tou Gime then Gegnibnaan fou 
his poor country people on shipboard, but Down in the orchard hard by ; ‘Cut ye it down ; why cumbereth it the ground ?"” th 
= deck “ in cee horrible place, in a the grapes in the vineyard, ss tian 
which situation he savs he wis , . athering nuts in the Fall 
and sometimes aimed - a waeiee We little children are busy 5 oa oy ata ee eee worl * ¢ 
were beaten.” -After enduring 1 > hard- Yes, there is work for us all, spiritual reality, which is opened to us only} the 
§ many hare Helping papa. as we grow into it. wor 
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For “‘ The Friend.”” 
William Penn’s Remains. 


The following letter from the Trustees of| 
the burial ground of Friends, known as Jor- 


in England. In England his religious charac-|and surgeons in attendance are read with 
ter was mainly formed. In England he was|brightening countenances, while doubtful 
engaged for many years as a minister of the news cast a gloom on all readers. England 
Gospel, and became conspicuous among the|and America are no longer twain, but one 
dan’s, in the County of Buckinghamshire, |founders of a society the influence of which | people, with common interests, united, not 
England, to George L. Harrison, giving their has been largely exercised for good, both injonly by the cable which flashes messages 
reasons for declining to permit William Penn’s this country and America, and astly, it was thither and hither, but also, and still more, 
remains to be removed to Philadelphia, is an here that he dared to suffer persecution for | by the stronger bands of brotherly love. The 
interesting one to members of our oie mn religious profession, and took his part |l nited Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 








Society, and especially so to those who reside manfully in laying the foundation of that'on this side of the Atlantic, joins the great 
near Philadelphia. The grounds of refusal |system of religious liberty which we now | Republic, west of the Atlantic, in the earnest 
seem quite sufficient ; in fact, the proposition enjoy. and, I trust, “ effectual prayer ’ that the Lord 
from the first savored somewhat of pre- “'The trustees are desirous of fulfilling in| would preserve the life of President Garfield, 
sumption, as the descendants of Penn are|all respects the wishes of the Society with) 


‘restore him to strength, and enable him so 
numerous and most of them living in England whose interests they are intrusted, but with | to act during his presidential term that the 
or France, would naturally demur at the trans- 


this reservation they consider that they are| Republic shall honor him as the equal in 

fer of their ancestor’s ashes to a foreign land. |the sole custodians of Jordan’s Burial Ground. patriotism and service of George Washington 
“To George L. Harrison, Commissioner|They bave received communications from and Abraham Lincoln. 

from the State of Pennsylvania: The trustees 


many influential members of the Society of 
ms ; 
of Jordan’s Meeting House and burial ground Friends, and also from most of the lineal de- 
have received the applications made on be- 


scendants of William Penn on both sides of 
half of the Governor and Legislature of Penn- the Atlantic, earnestly desiring that the pro- 
sylvania for permission to remove the remains} 


posal made by the Legislature of Pennsyl- 








For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Religious Items, &c. 
The Methodist Bodies of the World. 





f Willi > : ' sy yet|Vania may not be acceded to, and they believe| 1. Methodist Episcopal Church 1,743,000 
of W illiam Penn, pe, < seaperse that they yet} bh he y a ‘ted i th 1 . hat| 2 Methodist Episcopal Church; South, 847,703 
exist, from their resting place to the city of|that they are supported in the decision that iat C 528 38: 
. : £ I P : y OF 5 2 wage a » | 3. Wesleyan Methodist Church, - 528,382 
Philadelphia. The trustees of the said burial they have arrived at by the opinion of a very) 4. African Methodist Episcopal Church, . 215,000 
ground have carefully considered the appli-|!arge proportion of those who have aright to| 5, Primitive Methodist Church, . . 193,913 
cation, not only from their own standpoint as|be consulted in the matter. 6. African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, 191,000 
members of the Society of Friends, but ina| “The trustees think that in carrying out| 8 ee — : pt 
: ° } ° ra ag aaa * . er Eh s..,| So Me 1s urch of Canada 22, 
dispassionate and cosmopolitan spirit, and bees project one link in the chain which Unites | 9° Methodist Protestant Church, . 113.400 
| they have arrived at the conclusion that it is the two countries would be broken. Their 19. Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, . 112,300 
their duty to refuse it. They respectfully |desire is that the bond may be strengthened, '11. Evangelical Association, ; 112,200 
‘submit the following considerations which|and that the only rivalry existing between 12. United Free Methodists, a 79,477 
appear to them to- justify the course they|them may be in the promotion of those things = bayer ee Methodists, = 
. oa . oh i — r Sas es | > 1b Pistia . . . ly 
have determined to adopt : which tend to Pode and amity and the ex-|15° New Connection Methodists, | | 30,858 
“The quiet and retired spot in which the| tension of the Redeemer’s Kingdom. It is,'16, Methodist Episcopal Church of Canada, 28,070 
remains of William Penn at present rest was| therefore, from no feeling of discourtesy to-|17. American Wesleyan Connection, 25,000 
selected by him during the vigor of life as|Ward those who initiated the movement, but 18. Free Methodist ( hurch, . ___. 12,600 
the burial place of himself and his family. He|from a strong conviction of the soundness of = ee ae, an 
“ ° . ieeti spel » ay fee 7 es a : fyé 
is there surrounded by his two wives and five the objections herein stated that they feel 9). htdaus Dei tebaiien Protestant, 2.500 
children, and many of his most intimate friends. themselves compelled to refuse the applica-|29. Independent Methodist Churches, 2,500 
The trustees believe that the choice thus|tion. Signed on behalf of the committee ap-|23. British Methodist Episcopal Church, 2,100 
made was altogether in accordance with the|pointed by the Monthly Meeting, and of the 24. Union American Meth. Epis. Church, 2,000 
; ae s : : trustees of Jordan’s estate, by |25. United Free Gospel Churches, 2,000 
example of his unostentatious life. They be-| tus ‘ oo » OF 
lieve, also, that the removal of his remains to} RicHarD LittLeBoy, Newport Pagnell. 4,650,183 
a transatlantic home, amid the pomp and cir- TuroporE Harris, Leighton Buzzard. 


In one hundred years the Methodists have 
increased from about 55,000 members, in 1780, 
to 4,630,780.— Richmond Chris. Advocate. 

In England and Wales there are 170 de- 


11th of the 7th month, 1881. 
‘ ‘ nominations, with 45,000 places of worship, 
ciety of Friends, to whom the burial ground Sympathy of England with America. and upward of 14,000,000 sittings. There are 


of Jordan’s belongs, and for whom the trustees| [The English correspondent of the National |36,000 stated ministers, of whom 23,000 are 
are now called upon to act, have always ob-| Baptist thus touchingly refers to the warm \clergy in the Church of England. The com- 
jected to the use of elaborate monumental |interest in our welfare felt by our brethren|municants number about 3,000,000, and the 
tombstones. across the Atlantic. May the Lord hasten|average First-day attendance at church is 
“For more than a century a rough plan of|the day when from the rising of the sun to! 10,000,000. 
the graveyard was the only available clew to|the going down of the same, it can be said| The Catholic Bishop of Warsaw is making 
the spot where the remains of William Penn/with sincere acceptance of its truth, “ All we|strenuous efforts to induce his people to take 
and his family were laid. Guided by this|are brethren.”] an interest in the poor Jews, who are now 


lan, about twenty years agosmall headstones,| Had there been a doubt as to the oneness| being so persecuted in southern Russia. He 
earing the names of the interred and the 


Henry Brown, Luton. 


cumstance of a State ceremonial, accompanied le 
Joun E. Litriesoy, Watford. 


in all probability by military honors and 
arade, would be utterly repugnant to his 
nown character and sentiments. The So- 











date of burial, were placed over the existing 
mounds, but it is more than doubtful whether 
they indicate in each case the exact spot of 
interment. It need hardly be said that the 
memory of William Penn is bonored and 
revered among the Society of Friends in Eng- 
land as sincerely as in America, and the 
trustees cannot admit that America possesses 
& priority of claim to the custody of his re- 
mains. 

“It is true that he became the successful| Even then the people were not more deeply 
founder of the State of Pennsylvania, and|touched than they are by the narrow escape, 
that the great sagacity and unswerving Chris-|if it should turn out to be an escape, of Presi- 
tian principle which guided his transactions|dent Garfield from assassination. We share 
as colonist and Governor have gained for him|your sorrow and are not less solicitous than 
the respect and admiration of the civilized|you. The telegrams are read with eager in- 
world ; but William Penn was born and died terest. Favorable bulletins from pbysicians 


that doubt would have been utterly dissipated 
and entirely destroyed by the manner in 
which all classes everywhere in this country 
received the announcement of the desperately 
wicked attack on the life of your President, 


chief. 
versal concern. 


of the two branches of the Anglo Saxon family, |acknowledges that the Jews, like otber peo- 


ple, have their sins, but declares that the 
punishment of them belongs to God and not 
to man, and pleads with his people not to 
usurp divine prerogatives and offend deity. 
He calis the attention of his flock to the fact 


and the anxiety with which inquiries are/that in the past the Church took the Jews 
made respecting the state of your wounded|under its protection, though they were un- 
President Garfield is an object of uni-| faithful to the Church, and that Popes took 

I remember when, on more/measures against their aggressors. These 

than one occasion, our Queen was shot at.|statements do not altogether accord with 


history, for many of the past persecutions of 
the Jewish race occurred in the most Catholic 
countries. But this kindness is certainly in 
place while the southern Russians are so bar- 
barous toward the poor Jews, and the latter 
appreciate it, for after the issue of this pastoral 
‘letter the representatives of the Jewish com- 
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munity waited on the apostolic delegate and| water running in and freezing, would close} The number of leeches imported to this coun- 


expressed to him their gratitude for his in-| the cracks so formed. As the season advances 
terest and intervention on their behalf.—|and the sun has more effect, the ice expands 
Ch. Advocate. in the day time, causing a motion shoreward, 
Not satisfied with the Nihilistic agitations,|and contracts during the night, renewing the 
the Russian peasants are commencing re-|cracking and freezing. Any loose stones or 
ligious disputations. The Russians received| rocks projecting above the soil, so as to be 
their Christianity from the Greeks, who bave| frozen to the ice, if not too heavy, would move 
a genius for hair-splitting in these matters,| with it. The alternate action described above, 
and thus the various Russian sects display a|might move them a considerable distance 
reat inclination for dogmatic distinctions.| during the season, and leave them there when 
n a Certain district not iess than 1,500 lately|the ice melted. Ifthe nature of the soil was 
left the National Church in one body, and|suitable, the marks would remain for some 
went over to a sect having no priests. This) time. , 
is contrary to law, but when the disaffection| It will be noticed the “travelling” only 
carries off so large a body, the Government/occurs after a continuance of steady cold 
can do little else than close its eyes to the| weather, allowing the ice to become thick and 
performance. Some few of the local govern-|solid enough to withstand the side pressure. 
ments have not the wisdom to do this, and in| But when the ice is thin enough to yield, or 
their efforts to retain their people in the State| where the nature of the shore prevents the 
Church against their will, stir up a species of; movement of the ice there, changes of tem- 
rebellion that is more difficult to meet than| perature, &c., produce a different effect. The! 
political discontent. When these conflicts expansion of the ice causes it to bulge and| 
occur the peasants turn out in large masses crack, and the filling in with new ice prevents, 
to listen to disputations from the opposing the surface becoming level again, which, com-! 





ita 
oa 


teachers, and all else is forgotten in this strife.| bined with the cracking and filling produced} 
This is now increasing greatly in southern by the periods of contraction, eventually form | 


Russia, and bids fair to make trouble for the ridges, which cause much trouble to travellers 
State, especially as the National priests are in the far North while crossing the frozen 
meeting it in a harsh way, and are thus far) rivers and lakes. 
beaten in the strife-—Chr. Adv. Leeches.—In 1841 H. Witte established a 
Scriptures in Asia.—An agent of the Ameri-' small leech farm in Kent Avenue, Williams- 
can Bible Society says: “ At Teheran I had burg, L. I. In the course of time this small 
the pleasure of meeting a British military establishment was abandoned, and one of 
officer who has spent twenty years in the thirteen acres was established near Newtown, 
India service, and is familiar with affairs in| L.I. The breeding ponds consist of oblong 
the Punjaub district. He has recently been squares of one and ‘a half acres each. The 
traveling in Northeastern Persia, visiting, bottoms of these ponds are of clay, the mar- 
Meshed and penetrating to the Afghan and gins of peat. In June the leeches begin form- 
Turkistan borders. There he found copies of ing their cocoons on the peat margins of the 
the Scriptures in Persian and Tikki-Turko-! ponds. 
man. There a man had called upon him who} The greatest enemies to the young leeches 
represented himself as a Mussulman in name,! are musk-rats, water-rats, and water-shrews, 
but really a Jew, who like his brethren bad) who dig the cocoons out of the soft peat 
been compelled to profess Mohammedanism, breeding margins. Next to rats and shrews 
or suffer death or banishment. He said that,’ is over-heating of the peat or the water of the 
through the colporteurs of the ‘American pond. In fact, nothing is so fatal to leeches 
priests’ in Teheran (the Presbyterian mis-\as a too high temperature. H. Witte says he 
sionaries), a New Testament had found its has had leeches frozen in solid ice, but by 
way into his hands; that his eyes had been slowly dissolving the ice and gradually in- 
opened, and he had come to believe in Chris- cr sasing the temperature of the water the 
tianity as the only true religion. He said that leeches sustained no injury. 
he was selling the Scriptures on his own ac-; 
count; that he had bought up a number from 
the colporteurs sent from Teheran, and was 
selling them at an advance. This is certainly 
very interesting and encouraging, and it comes 
from an unlooked-for quarter.”—S. S. Times. 


the water in the ponds during the summer is 
three feet ; in winter time the depth of the 
water is increased to avoid freezing. 

The leeches are fed every six months on 
fresh blood placed in thin linen bags, which 
are suspended in the water. The leeches, as 
soon as they smell the blood, assemble from 
all parts of the pond, and attaching oe 

. : to the outside of the bag, suck the dissolving co- 
Natural History, Science, &c. agulated blood through the linen. Digestion 

Travelling Stones.—A correspondent sends! proceeds very slowly with the leech, during 
us the following explanation of this phenome-| which time the blood remaining undigested 
non. The movement appears to take place|in the stomach of the leech is in a fluid state 
only where the shore or shores have a gradual/as if just taken in. The excremental deposits 
slope, with shallow water for some distance| are ofa grass-green color. The best substance 
out, and when the surface has continued frozen|for packing leeches in is the peat of their 
all across for some wecks. The stones or/natural ponds made into a stiff mud. Water 
boulders are found in the shallow water, or|containing tannin, tannic acid, lime, salt, or 
on the nearly level shore. The movement is|}brackish water must be guarded against 
always away from the middle of the pond or|always; iron is not objectionable, but is an 
lake, as shown by the mud or soil being pushed| advantage in small quantities. 
before them in that direction; also by the| The demand for leeches in the last few years 
grooves they leave behind. The intense cold,|has somewhat fallen off in the Eastern and 
at zero or below, for days together, causes the/Southern States. The Western States and 
ice to contract, and being anchored at the|California are now the heaviest buyers. H. 
shores, it must give way between, and the| Witte’s sales alone average a thousand a day. 


—_——+ e+ —_ 
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The depth of 


try amounts to about thirty thousand yearly, 

The custom of stripping and salting leeches, 
to cause them to disgorge after having been 
applied, has passed away, as many well es 
tablished cases have occurred of infectious 
diseases having been communicated on the 
application of the same leech to a second 
party. . A very popular error exists that a 
leech, when applicd, takes only the bad blood 
(whatever that may be) and rejects the good; 
this isa mistake. With a leech blood is blood, 
be it the cold blood of a fish or the warm 
blood of a human being, no matter how dis 
eased that human may be. So long as blood 
is not tainted or putrid the leech will thrive 
on it. The proprietor of a large leech-breed- 
ing establishment at the foot of the Harz 
mountains, when wishing to feed his leeches, 
was in the habit of hiring poor laborers, at 
six cents per day, to stand in the water for 
half an bour nearly up to their thighs that 
the leeches might obtain a full gorging of 
human blood. In the marshy lands of Rou- 
mania the wild leeches are captured by means 
of men entering the water and allowing the 
wild leeches to fasten on to their naked bodies. 


The leech fishers then strip them off after 


reaching the shore.—Scientijfic American. 

The History of Cochineal—Cochineal (Span- 
ish cochinilla, originally the name of the coccus 
insect, used in dyeing,) is a substance used 
in dyeing crimson and scarlet, and is employ- 
ed in the preparation of the colors carmine 
and lake. It consists of the bodies of insects 
of the Coccus cacti, which feed on plants of 
the cactus family, particularly on the cochi- 
neal plants, nearly allied to the prickly pear. 

The cochineal plant is a native of the warm 
parts of America, and is cultivated for the 
|sake of the valuable insect which feeds on it. 
This cultivation was practised by the Mexi- 
‘cans long before the country was known to 
|Europeans. It is now carried on also in parts 
of the West Indies and Peru, and in the Ca- 
nary Islands, where it forms a very important 
article of commerce with Europe and the 
| United States. The cochineal insect is very 
small, a pound of cochineal being estimated 
| to contain not less than 70,000 in a dried state. 
The male is of a deep red color, and has white 
wings. The female is wingless, and of a deep 
brown color, covered with a white powder, 
flat underneath, convex above. The cultiva- 
tor procures branches laden with the insects, 
and keeping the branches till the mother- 
\insects have laid their eggs, he places their 
bodies, with the eggs, in little nests formed of 
some cottony substance upon the cochineal 
| plants, and the young insects, when hatched, 
spread themselves over them. 

The gathering of the cochineal is very tedi- 
ous, and is accomplished by brushing the 
branches with some soft brush, such as the 
tail of a squirrel. The insects are killed by 
boiling water, by heating in ovens, or by ex- 
posure to the sun. They must be quickly 
killed, to prevent them from laying their 
eggs, which diminishes their value. When 
killed and dried, they may be kept for almost 
any length of time without injury. 

Cochineal is used for dyeing wool and silk 
scarlet and crimson. The colors are very 
brilliant, but not durable. They are easily 
spotted by water and alkalies. The mordants 
used are alum, cream of tartar, and tin salt. 

enipaieates 


Use temporal things but desire eternal. 
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The commencement of a new volume natu- 
rally reminds those who conduct this journal, 
of the objects at which it aims, and the 
methods to be pursued in obtaining them. 

The promotion of the kingdom of God in 
the world is the most noble object that can 
be set before any one, and the more fully we 
are brought into that kingdom ourselves, and 
have it established in our hearts, the more 
earnest will be our concern that others also 
may know the government of their lives to 
be on the shoulders of the blessed Redeemer 
—that they may acknowledge Him in all 
their ways—so that the kingdoms of this world 
may in truth become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of his Christ, and the poetic vision 
be realized— 

Rivers of gladness water all the earth, 

And clothe all climes with beauty. 

One song employs all nations ; and all ery, 

“ Worthy the Lamb, for He was slain for us!” 
The dwellers in the vales and on the rocks 
Shout to each other, and the mountain tops 
From distant mountains catch the flying joy ; 
Till, nation after nation taught the strain, 
Earth rolls the rapturous Hosanna round. 


Therefore we gladly welcome those con- 
tributions to our pages which call the atten- 
ition of the reader to the necessity of personal 
piety ; which turn him to the light of Christ 
in his heart, to which all his deeds and 
‘thoughts should be submitted, and which 
will reprove the evil ; which impress the need 
of communion with God in the secret of the 
soul, where that which may be known of 
Him is manifested, and where a saving ac- 
quaintance with Him may be obtained,—as 
the Saviour himself declared, “This is life 
eternal to know thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent ;” and which 
warn him from being ensnared by the spirit 
of the world that draws the affections to- 
wards worldly pleasures, “The lusts of the 
flesh, the lusts of the eye, and the pride of 
life.’ Such contributions, when they spring 
from a living concern in the writers, are cal- 
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them, and so being deceived themselves have| disciples, of the concluding expressions—“ For 


gradually become instruments in leading 
others astray. It has been said, that there 
is to be found in Babylon the likeness of 
everything that is in Zion. How much then 
are they to be pitied, who have partaken of 
the wine of Babylon’s cup, persuading them- 
selves that it was the wine of the Kingdom 
of Heaven ! 

It cannot be expected that any journal 
which manifests decided convictions on im- 
portant subjects in which there is a living in- 
terest, should escape censure from those whose 
sentiments are different. It has not therefore 
been especially discouraging, though a source 
of regret, to meet with a shbare of obloqny. 
Some months ago, one in the station of a 
minister, in a public Quarterly Meeting, openly 
denounced “ The Friend,” warning bis hearers 
against receiving or reading it, and making 
charges which we believe it would be impossi- 
ble for him to sustain. We addressed to him a 
respectful letter, asking tor the grounds of his 
uneasiness ; for, as we did not wish him to 
remain under mistaken impressions, so we 
were desirous of being instructed ourselves if 


thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the 
glory, for ever.” These words are so true 
and appropriate, that most persons we be- 
lieve share in the regret felt by our corres- 
pondent. Yet the evidence seems strong, 
that these werds were not in the narrative as 
written by Matthew, but were subsequently 
added by some copyist; and therefore ought 
not to be retained. 

Our regret at their loss however is softened 
by the reflection, that the Scriptures abound 
in declarations of the truths contained in them. 
The truths themselves are not stricken out 
of the Bible doctrines; we are merely com- 
pelled to look to other parts of the Scriptures 
for their enunciation. Nor do we think any- 
one could be censured for using them, or for 
making other appropriate additions, to this 
model prayer, if the petitions contained there- 
in were at the time really raised in their 
hearts by the Spirit of the Lord, without 
whose assistance we cannot offer true prayer. 

A similar observation may be made as to 
the omission in the Revised Version of the 
passage in 1 John v. 7—“There are three 


we had inadvertently gone astray in any par-|that bear record in Heaven, the Father, the 


ticular. 
ceived ; so that it remains a mere matter of 
conjecture with us, as to the motives which 
have impelled this person to go up and down 
speaking evil of others. 


On the other hand, we have been cheered! 
by many evidences both oral and written,| 
that the course of “The Friend” has been! 


To this letter no reply has been re-| Word, and the Holy Ghost: and these three 
ene one.” 


If we agree with the Revisers, 
that these words were not in the Epistle as 
written by Jobn, but were added by some 
commentator, and therefore ought not to be 
ascribed to John as their author; it does not 
follow that they are untrue in themselves. 
The same apostle declares elsewhere that the 


satisfactory, and its contents comforting to| Word, which was in the beginning, was God, 


sincere seekers after the Truth. 


been about four years since I commenced read- 
ing ‘The Friend,’ and I have often secretly 


wished that I could say something that might! 
be of strength and comfort to those who have| 
the care and management of that journal, so! 


that in the midst of all the tide of drifting in- 
fluences there should be some who might con-| 


One of; 
these writing from Kansas says :—“It has) 


| 


and that this Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us; and our Saviour says, “I and my 
Father are one.” 

The doctrines taught in the two passages 
referred to by our correspondent are very im- 
portant ones, yet our belief in their truth is 
not destroyed by the omissions of the New 
Revision ; and would not be, even if we were 
prepared fully to accept it in place of that for- 


tinue to be stayed upon the unchanging and/merly in use.” 


immovable doctrines and principles of the 
Gospel.” He adds that he had been a reader 
|of “some other” journals of Friends for many 
years, and that “ when the wave-tide of change 


culated to stir up the pure mind by way of| which has made such shatters in the meetings 


remembrance, and are often blessed by the 
Author of all good. 

Because we believe the pure, spiritual views 
of religion advocated by George Fox and the 
early members of our Society, are true, and 
are calculated to promote the present and 
eternal happiness of mankind, therefore we 
desire ever to be found among those who obey 
the injunction of the apostle, to “contend 
earnestly for the faith once delivered to the 
saints.” 

We cannot look with approval on those 
changes which many are endeavoring to in- 
troduce in our manner of holding meetings 
for worship; and which are manifested by 
the adoption of what are called “revival” 
methods, and by the inevitable departure from 
the principles of Friends which is sooner or 
later developed in those who enter on this 
course. Yet we desire to be preserved from 


anything like a feeling of personal animosity 
towards those who are travelling in this by- 
way; for we believe they have often been 
stimulated by a desire to promote spiritual 
life in circles where it was greatly wanting, 
and thus have been led to enter on labors and 
methods into which the Lord did not lead 


of different localities began to be seen,” there 
was “no voice of warning raised to caution 
the unwary.” 

We desire to bear in mind that “The Friend” 
is designed to be a family paper, which shall 
contain matter of interest and instruction for) 
those of different ages; so that it may bea 
useful assistant in the education of the young, 
and furnish general information of scientific 
discoveries and other matters which may tend 
to develop the mental powers and furnish a 
supply of useful knowledge. Itis encouraging 
to know that its circulation for several years 
past has been gradually increasing; and from 
the belief we entertain that its weekly visits 
are calculated to be useful to the families in 
which it enters, we would encourage our 
friends to aid in extending its circulation by 
commending it to the notice of some of our 
members who are not on its list of subscribers. 


We have received a communication from a 
concerned Friend, who has been examining 
the New Revision of the Testament, and 
laments some of the changes from the old ver- 
sion.. He mentions in particular the omission 
from the prayer taught by our Lord to his 








SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UnivEep Strates.—An operation was performed on 
President Garfield on the morning of the 8th inst., for 
the relief of another pus cavity in his wound. The in- 
cision previously made was lengthened, and from its 
lower point a new opening was made into the track of 
the wound, below the twelfth rib. This, it is thought, 
will prevent any future complication from the healing 
of the superficial parts of the wound. The President 
was partially etherized during the operation, and bore 
it well. He has since been doing well. 

Fifth-day, the 4th instant, was “the hottest day ever 
known” in many localities of the West and Northwest. 
Sunstrokes were numerous, and outdoor work was 
largely suspended. Among the temperatures reported 
are the following: Sandwich, Illinois, 103 degrees ; 
Fairburg, Illinois, 106; Danville, Illinois, 108; McGre- 

or, Iowa, 105; Michigan City, Indiana, 100; Pontiac, 
101; Bloomington, IIlinois, 102; La Salle, Illinois, 106 ; 
St. Joseph, Missouri, 100; South Haven, Michigan, 98; 
Chatsworth, Illinois, 106; Racine, Wisconsin, 102. 

The Indian chief Spotted Tail was shot dead on Sixth- 
day, the 5th instant, by Crow Dog, captain of police at 
the Rosebud Agency, in Nebraska. There had been ill 
feeling between them for some time. . 

Forest fires are raging around Bay City, Michigan, 
and are especially fierce along the Mackinaw division 
of the Michigan Central Railroad. For a distance of 
one hundred miles, fences and farm buildings, as well 
as vast quantities of pine timber, are burning, and 
trains find it almost impossible to run. Bay City is 


shrouded in smoke, and its atmosphere is filled with 
ashes and burned leaves. 

The first bale of new South Carolina cotton has been 
received in Charleston from Barnwell county, six days 
earlier than the first bale last season. 

The horses at Clinton, Iowa, are suffering from an 


Co 
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epizooty, and only half of the street cars are running 
there. 

Returns from seventeen counties of North Carolina 
show a majority of 21,748 against prohibition, and the 
other counties are expected to increase the figures to 
nearly 70,000. The whites divided on the question, 
while the negroes voted solidly against prohibition. 

The San Francisco Journal of Commerce, as the result 
of an extensive inquiry throughout the State, presents 
a series of county estimates showing the probable crop 
of wheat in California to be 27,182,000 centals. Allow- 
ing 7,000,000 centals for consumption and seed, it con- 
cludes that the State will have 20,182,000 centals, or 
33,630,000 bushels fur export. Adding to this 30,000,- 
000 bushels as representing the surplus of this year’s 
Oregon crop, and the surplus carried over from last 
year’s crop in the Pacific S:ates, and we have a total of 
over 63,000,000 bushels of wheat available for export 
from the Pacific coast. 

The catch of fur-bearing animals in Alaska has been 
moderate during the season. Seal killing was being 
pursued at the Prybelloff I<lands with vigor, and the 
Dora brought down 15,900 skins as part of her cargo. 
A strike took place during the Sixth month among the 
Aleuts on the Seal Islands, owing to the Government 
agent limiting their allowance of sugar.. Depriving 
them of this article, they refused to work, but the com- 
pany’s agent utilized the labor of some Ounalaska 
natives to kill the seals. Seeing this step, the Aleuts 
turned to once more and resumed their usual groove. 

The assessment of Boston shows an increase in valua- 
tion of property in that city of $25,000,000 during the 
last year. The tax rate has been reduced from $15.20 
per $1000 to $13.90 for the coming year. 

The National Board of Health is advised that yellow 
fever and small pox both prevail in Vera Cruz, “ina 
most malignant form.” 

A rich vein of anthracite coal is reported to have 
been discovered within five miles of Victoria, British 
Columbia. 

The number of deaths in the city for the week ending 
8th mo. 6th was 398, as compared with 446 for the pre 
vious week, and 302 for the corre:ponding week of last 
year: 174 were adults and 224 minors—75 died of 
cholera infantum ; 43 of consumption ; 22 inflammation 
of the intestines, and 11 of small pox. 

Markets, &c.—U. S 3 }’s, 102}. 1023 ; 4}’s, registered, 
113}; coupon, 114}; 4’s, 116%; currency 6's, 132. 

Petroleum continues inactive and nominal at 7% cts. 
for refined in barrels, and 10} cts. for do. in cases. 

Cotton is quiet and unchanged. Sales of middlings, 
at 12} cts. for uplands, and 12} cts. for Gulf. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour was firm and in moderate 
demand. Sales of 1500 barrels, including Minnesota 
extras, at $5.87 a $6 15 for clear, and at $0.25 a $6.50 
for straight; Pennsylvania extra family at $5.75 a 
$5.874; western do. do. at $6 a $6.75, and patents at 
$6.75 a $7.75. Rye flour is steady at $4.50 a $5 per 
barrel. 

Grain.—The wheat market is unsettled, and 1 cent 
higher. Sales of 7000 bushels new red at $1.17} a +1.29, 
according to quality and location. At the open board 
5000 bushels Ninth mo. sold at *1.29 ; 5000 bushels do. 
at $1.29; 15,000 bushels do. at $1.29}. Corn is fairly 
active, but options are irregular. Sales of 14,000 
bushels, including yellow, at 60 a 60} cts.; mixed at 
594 a 60 cts.; steamer at 54 a 56 cts.; No. 3 at 51 a 53 
cts., and rejected at 47 a 51 cts. Oats are in fair request. 
Sales of 8000 bushels, including white, at 41 a 42} cts., 
and rejected and mixed at 30 a 40 cts. 

Hay and Straw Market.—For week ending 8th mo. 
6th, 1881.— Loads of hay, 244; loads of straw, 47. 
Average price during the week—Prime timothy, 95 cts. 
to $1.05 per 100 pounds; mixed, 85 to 95 cts. per 100 
pounds ; Straw, 80 to 90 cents per 100 pounds. 

Beef cattle were dull and } cent lower: 3500 head 
arrived and sold at the different yards at 48 a 6} cts. 
per Ib., the latter rate for extra. 

Sheep were dull and 4 cent lower; 15.000 head ar- 
rived and sold at the different yards at 3 a 5} cts., and 
lambs at 3 a 7} cts. per Ib. as to condition. 

Hogs were. quiet: 3000 head sold at the different 
yards at 8} a 9} cts. per pound. 

Foreign.—The Morning Post says: “ A public com- 
pany, with a capital of £4,000,000, is about to be formed, 
with the aid of large city financiers, for the purpose of 
acquiring and reclaiming waste lands in Ireland and 
for other purposes connected with agriculture in Ire- 
land.” 

An official return gives the number of agrarian out- 
rages committed in Ireland during the Seventh month 
as 259, including 4 firings at persons, 11 assaults, 20 
arsons, 17 cattle maimings, 155 intimidations, and 25 
cases of injury to property. 


John Dillon has been released from Kilmainham jail. 
It was expected that he will make his appearance at 
a meeting of the League, then proceed to London and 
resume his seat in the House of Commons, to partici- 
pate in the final discussion on the Land bill. 

In the House of Commons, Forster, Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, replying to various questions, stated that 
John Dillon had been released because a report had 
been received that further confinement would endanger 
his life. This report, upon investigation, was confirmed 
by other physicians. Under the circumstances, it was 
not thought necessary to ask Dillon to sign any con- 
dition. 

The Daily News says: We have reason to believe 
that the Government will advise the House of Com- 
mons to disagree with all the important amend ments to 
the Land bill in the House of Lords, accepting only a 
few which do not affect the principle of the measure. 
It is not believed that the House of Lords will stand 
out against the action of the House of Commons in re- 
habilitating the bill. It is known that on the Conser- 
vative benches a strong pressure will be brought to bear 
upon Lord Salisbury, with the object of preventing the 
opposition from being carried too far. It is desired to 
make the best possible bargain for the landlords, but it 
is conceded that, even from their point of view, noth- 
ing could be worse than the rejection of the bill. 

Paris, 8th mo. 3d.—The Saida correspondent of the 
Temps confirms the statement that Chief Bou Amina is 
disheartened, and says his forces are considerably di- 
minished, and that he does not intend taking the offen- 
sive. The inhabitants of Susa desire French occupa- 
tion of that place, in view of attacks by marauders. 
The deserters from the Tunisian army who were brought 
back to Tunis have asked for a pardon, and have 
promised to serve the Bey faithfully. 

A Berlin despatch to the Daily News says: The har- 
vest prospects in Schleswig-Holstein have never been 
so bad as they are this year. Most of the farmers are 
getting quit of their cattle and horses, owing to the 
scarcity of fodder. 

The Journal de St. Petersburgh, replying to newspaper 
criticisms accusing Russia of paying too much deference 
to the susceptivilities of England concerning Central 
Asia, says: “ Russia, for her own interest, and not from 
regard fur England, has fallen back in Central Asia. 
She, in this respect, was guided by the same rational 
motives as those which dictated the judicious policy of 
Gladstone relative to Afghanistan.” 

A Vienna despatch says: “The Porte will deliver a 
note immediately to the Powers, endeavoring to remove | 
all ground or cause for misunderstanding with France 
in regard to Tripoli. The despatch of Turkish troops 
to Tripoli is defended on the ground of the necessity of | 
securing the safety of the Tripolitans.” 
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Received from Richard C. Shoemaker, Pa., $2.10, 
vol. 55; for Joseph K. Evens and Amos Evens, N. J., 
$2 10 each, vol. 55; from Robert P. Gifford, R. I., *2.10, 
vol. 55; from Mary Anna Matlack, N. J., $2.10, vol. 
55; from Caroline E. Smith, Pa., per. J. M. P., $2.10, 
vol. 55; from George McNichols, Io., >2.10, vol. 55, 
and for Mary M. Kelch, O., $2.10, vol. 55; from Joshua 
Cope, Pa, $2.10, vol. 55; from Benjamin Lippincott, 
Lydia Lippincott, and Mary Nicholson, N. J., $2.10 
each, vol. 55; from Richard J. Allen, City, $2, vol. 55, 
and for Rowland D. Allen, City, and Rowland J. Datton, 
N. J., $2.10 each, vol. 55; from George M. Haverstick, 
N. J., 2.10, vol. 55, and for William Matlack, Jr., 
$2.10, vol. 55; for Joseph R. Whitacre, Pa., $2.10, vol. 
55; from Rebecca Kay, N.J., $2.10, vol. 55; from Ben- 
jamin H. Lightfoot, Pa., $2.10, vol. 55; from George 
Abbott, Jr., City, $2, vol. 55; from Isaac Hall, .Pa., 
$2.10, vol 55; from George I. Kashner, N. J., $2.10, 
vol. 55; from Benjamin B. Leeds, N. J., $2.10, vol. 55; 
from Benjamin W. Passmore, Pa., $6.20, vol. 55, 3 
copies, and for Sarah W. Passmore, Pa., $2.10, vol. 55; 
from Elizabeth Adair, Ireland, £1, vols. 54 and 55; 
from Francis Bartley, Mich., $2.10, to No. 22, vol. 56; 
from Lydia Ann Hendrickson, N. J., $2.10, vol. 55; 
from Dr. George Thomas, Pa., $2.10, to No. 24, vol. 56, 
and for J. Preston Thomas, $2.10, to No. 23, vol. 56, 
Charles T. Thomas, $2.10, vol. 55, aad Jonah Ogelsby, 
W. Phila., *2, vol. 55; from Thomas C. Garrett, Gtn., 
$2.10, vol. 55; from Samuel P. Leeds, N. J., *2.10, vol. 
55; from Joseph Waring, Canada, $2.10, to No. 23, vol. 
56, and for George Poilard, Henry Sutton, Thomas 
Cornell, David C. Henderson, and John Moore, $2.10 
each, vol. 55; from Samuel M. Wickersham, Pa., $2.10, 
vol. 55; from Jacob Eige, Pa., #2.10, vol. 55; from 
Edward Marshall, City, $2, vol. 55, and for Sarah E. 
Haines and Jesse Haines, Pa., $2.10 each, vol. 55; from 
Abigail C. Furman, City, $2.10, vol. 55; from Josiah 


A. Roberts, Pa., $2.10, vol. 55, and for Jacob Roberta) 
$2.10, vol. 55; from Ann H. Bacon, N. J., $2.10, vol, 
55; from Ephraim Smith, City, $2, vol. 55, and for 
Robert H. Smith, O., and Morris S. Cope, and Eliza. 
beth Hughes, Pa., $2.10 each, vol. 55; from John W, 
Buzby, N. J., $2.10, vol. 55, and for Elnathan Roberts — 
$2.10, vol. 55; from Hannah Mickle, N. J. $2.10, vol, 
55; from William Y. Warner, Gtn., $2.10, vol. 555 
from Peter Thomson, Gtn., $2.10, vol. 55; from Sarak 
B. De Con, N. J., $2.10, vol. 55 ; from Dorcas B. Robin 
son, R. I., $2.10, vol. 55; from Benjamin Vail, City, 
$2, vol. 55, and for John Vail and Martin B. Halloway, 
lo., $2.10 each, vol. 55; from Lewis Passmore, 
$2.10, vol. 55; from Mary N. Griffith, Va., $2.10, v 

55 ; from Jacob P. Jones, City, $2, vol. 55; from val 


loll 


min Hoopes, Pa., $2.10, vol. 55, and for W. Wal 

Hoopes, City, $2, vol. 55; from Mary B. Wills, N. 

-2.10, vol. 55; from E. S. Deats, N. J., $2.10, vol. 55: 
for John Wistar, N. J., $2.10, vol. 55; from Daniel B 
Smith, Gtn., $2.10, vol. 55; from William C. Iving, 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 55, and for L. Toft, $2.10, vol. 55; 
from Henry Wood, N. J., $2.10, vol. 55; from Mary @, 
Palmer, Pa., $2.10, vol. 55; from Henry Trimble, City, 
$2, vol. 55; from Deborah Hopkins, City, $2.10, val 
55; from Edward Maris, M. D., City, $2, vol. 55, and 
for Margaret Brandt, City, $2, and Hannah M. Stokes, 
Pa., and Samuel W. Maris, Md., $2.10 each, vol. 55; 
from John M. Roberts, N. J., $2.10, vol. 55, and for 
Amos Roberts, #2.10, vol. 55; from Mary Ann Heston, 
Pa., $2.10, to No. 14, vol. 56; from Rebecca W. Smith, 
City, $2, vol. 55; from Ambrose Smith, for copy to Md, 
*2.10. vol. 55; from Rebecca K. Masters, W. Philada, 
$2.10, vol. 55; from C. A. Hoffman, W. Phila., $2.10, 
vol. 55; from Alfred King, Agent, N. Y., $2.10, vol. 
55, and for Gilbert Weaver, William R. Hazard, Persis 
E. Hallock, Samuel G. Cook, George Hoag, Lydia ©, 
Hoag, Mary Ann Simkin, Nicholas D. Tripp, and Wil- 
liam R. Taber, $2.10 each, vol. 55; from E. H. Whitte- 
more, N. J., $5, to No. 20, vol. 55; from Jane Ann 
Passmore, Pa., $2.10, vol. 55; from Rebecca W. Burr, 
City, $2, vol. 55; from Charles Stokes, Agent, N. J., for 
Henry W. Wills, Joshua 8S. Wills, Joseph Evans, 
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Joseph H. Haines, Clayton Haines, Rachel L. Atkin- wait 
son, Martha H. Allen, Josiah Allen, George Haines, rip a 
John W. Stokes, and Elizabeth T. Engle, $2.10 each, Most 7 


vol. 55; from M. and R. Matlack, N.J., 2.10, vol. 55; 
from Seth Shaw, Agent O., $2.10, vol. 55, and for Joseph 
Taylor, Job Huestis, Barak Ashton, Levi Boulton, 
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Mifflin Cadwalader, Nathan M. Blackburn, Benjamin J) found 
Harrison and Jonathan Blackburn, #2.10 each, vol.55; only ¢ 
from Sarah S. Kenyon, R. I., $2.10, vol. 55; from Caleb BF gi yp 


Hoopes, Pa., $2.10, vol. 55, and for Benjamin P. Hoopes, 






















$2.10, vol. 55; from Rufus Churchill, N.8., $4, vol. 55, 4 engin 
2 copies; from Joel Wilson, Agent, N. J., $2.10, vol. over 
55, and for Isaac C. Stokes and Ruth A. Harned, $2.10 § vision 
each, vol. 55; from Daniel J. Morrell, Pa., $2.10, vol. by ac 
55; from Joseph Scattergood, Agent, Pa., for Elizabeth § that o 
S. Thomas, Rachel E. Woodward, Sarah Pennell, di 3 
Charles S. Carter and Susan Doan, $2.10 each, vol. 55, NZZY 
and for Ann C. Hodge, $3.15, to No. 8, vol. 56; fromg #T anc 
Thomas Llewelyn, O., $2.10, vol. 55; from Alice H,@ ing m¢ 
Carter, City, $2, vol. 55. B the L 
Remittances received after Fourth-day morning, will nob glimp: 
appear in the Receipts unt.l the following week. said ti 
cluster 
FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL. quaint 
A well qualified woman Friend is wanted as teachel tumbl 
in the Boys’ school, to enter upon her duties at them mbi¢ 
opening of the term in the Ninth month. & liftint 
Application may be made to either of the under pleasir 
signed, Hay 
Richard J. Allen, 119 Arch St. and gi 
Edward Maris, 1106 Pine St. joy cn 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, Magnif 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. this po 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. HALL, M.D} TUgged 
Applications for the Admission of Patients maybe} foot of 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of drawn 
Managers. and fou 
MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, West Chester, the res: 
Chester Co., Pa., 8th mo. 4th, 1881, Witttam Wesstas | Whom 
of Middletown, Delaware Co., Pa., to CaTHaRinge® § Service; 
ScaR ett, of the former place attract; 
ag ad reezy : 
Diep, at the residence of his son-in-law, Ric is the b 
Pattens, the 11th of 2nd month, 1881, Wriuram F 7 we fi 

POINT, in the eightieth year of his age, a member® | our 
Springville Monthly Meeting of Friends, lowa. | e abar 
SRO OO nme ~ ane ——— ¢ Verin: 
WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, _ Phere elc 


No. 422 Walnut Street. 





